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ON  RELIGIOUS  ENDOWMENTS 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
Keligious  Endowments.  The  very  request  denotes  that 
'there  is  much  variety  of  opinion  abroad  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency or  lawfulness  of  such  establishments.  In  many  con- 
troversies among  good  and  wise  men,  to  state  a  question  rightly, 
it  has  been  said,  is  to  answer  it.  In  such  case,  the  parties  are 
not  really  at  variance,  but  they  mean  different  things  while  they 
use  the  same  words.  Here  then,  in  order  to  clear  matters  up, 
it  is  well  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  consider  how 
Religious  Endowments  first  arise,  and  what  is  their  original 
character. 

As  man  is  material  as  well  as  spiritual,  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing but  at  a  material  expense.  Seldom  can  one  deliver  an 
address,  without  some  one  incurring  expense,  such  as  hiring  a 
room,  or  travelling.  However  different  may  be  the  current 
notion  of  religious  observances, — whether  they  are  to  consist  in 
solemn  processions,  or  scenic  actings  and  other  mysteries ;  or  in 
festive  sacrifice,  or  in  burning  incense,  or  in  offering  of  "  the 
host,"  or  in  preaching  and  public  litany;  in  every  case  it  is 
evident  to  all,  that  the  priest,  prophet  or  teacher  needs  material 
funds;  and  the  instinct  of  all  who  venerate  the  religion  impels 
them  to  supply  the  need,  according  to  their  ability.  From  the 
earliest  times,  to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  religious 
worship,  by  building  and  endowing  temples,  was  esteemed  a 
rious  act.  Indeed  it  seems  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a 
laudable  impulse ;  and  one  might  at  first  wonder  what  anyone 
could  find  to  disapprove.  Of  course  the  question  is  not,  whether 
that  is  the  very  best  way  of  applying  private  or  public  money; 
but  simply  whether  it  is  legitimate. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  many  a  baron  by 
robbery  and  violence  attained  a  riotous  prosperity,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  death  remembered  his  crimes  uncomfortably.  The 
clergy  attending  him  in  his  last  sickness  were  diligent  in  ex- 
horting him  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  How  was  that  to  be 
done  ?  A  common  suggestion  was, — by  enriching  the  Church. 
But  what  could  he  give  ?  His  castle  was  his  to  live  in,  but  not 
his  after  his  death.  The  customary  dues,  paid  him  by  tenants 
on  his  estate,  were  his  remuneration  for  political  service ;  and 
would  be  paid  in  turn  to  his  successor  for  like  service  :  he  had 
no  power  to  alienate  them.  The  cattle  on  his  manor  were  his 
to  give  away,  no  doubt ;  so  were  his  arms  and  ornaments,  and' 
other  moveables :  but  his  son  or  family  would  not  be  pleased  by 
his  giving  these  away,  nor  did  the  Church  much  covet  them. 
The  darling  notion  of  ecclesiastics  was  to  extend  over  all 
Christendom  the  Church's  right  to  a  tithe  from  all  crops  and 
cattle  or  fowl,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Levitical  law.  One 
baron  after  another  (historians  tell  us)  bestowed  on  the  Church, 
generally  from  the  bed  of  death,  this  right  to  tithe,  as  a  religious 
endowment.  This  was  a  delightful  gift  for  the  Church  to  receive, 
and  most  convenient  for  a  baron  to  give  ;  inasmuch  as  he  gave 
what  was  not  his  own,  at  no  expense  to  himself.  If  he  had  tried 
to  seize  a  tithe  of  every  harvest  or  of  sheep  and  geese  as  his  own, 
in  addition  to  his  customary  payments,  he  would  have  been 
resisted  by  force.  The  growing  crops  were  not  his,  nor  the  new 
births  in  the  cattle,  but  belonged  to  the  tenant.  The  baron  had 
no  right  over  a  single  sheaf,  beyond  his  customary  dues ;  and 
over  these,  as  already  said,  he  had  no  power  after  his  death. 
Hence  in  granting  tithe  to  the  Church,  he  generously  gave  away 
the  cultivators  property,  and  bought  ecclesiastical  favour,  which 
was  then  identified  with  divine  approval  and  heavenly  bliss,  by 
a  remarkably  cheap  process. 

I  do  not  positively  assert,  certainly  I  cannot  prove,  that  all 
tithe*  thus  arose :  but  it  is  prevalently  asserted  by  those  who 
contend  that  the  tithes  are  a  private  possession  of  the  Church, 
not  a  portion  of  the  national  property.  When  we  ask.  Do  they 
avow  that  tithe  did  not  originate  in  the  gift  of  the  State  ?  they 
reply,  Certainly  it  did  not  :  the  State  found  it  existing,   and 
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acknowledged  it  to  be  legitimate  ;  but  its  origin  was  not  from 
State  gift,  but  by  gift  of  the  separate  barons,  one  after  another, 
therefore  it  is  private  and  sacred,  like  the  funds  of  a  hospital. 
I  believe  that  historians  cannot  find  that  tithe  originated  in 
England  from  the  gift  of  any  King  or  Parliament :  this  gives 
plausibility  to  the  belief,  that  ecclesiastics  wormed  it  out  of  the 
barons  as  above  said. 

Now  this  form  of  Religious  Endowment  is  objectionable,  not 
because  endowments,  as  such,  are  wrong,  but  because  the  baron 
gave  away  what  was  not  his  to  give.  The  baronial  Parliaments 
were  not  tender  over  the  rights  of  cultivators,  and  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  political  economy  :  of  course  they  were  not  aware 
that  a  tithe  is  a  severe  fine  on  diligent  cultivation.  But  all  this 
controversy  is  now  set  aside.  For  nearly  forty  years  tithe  has 
been  changed  into  a  rent  charge,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
price  of  wheat.  The  State  introduced  the  change;  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  State  to  decline  any  longer  enforcing  tithe,  if 
it  discerned  that  this  mischievous  enactment  was  originally  a 
usurpation.  But  it  had  been  observed  that  on  rent-free  lands, 
landlords  had  screwed  up  rent  so  as  to  deprive  the  tenants  largely 
of  the  advantage.  For  this  and  other  reasons  Parliament  treated 
tithes  as  a  part  of  rent. 

Founding  of  Colleges  is  another  form  of  endowment,  which 
was  strictly  religious  in  the  sentiment  of  the  founder.  Both  in 
Catholic  times  and  after  the  Reformation,  pious  founders  habi- 
tually regarded  Virtue,  Good  Learning  and  Religion  as  inti- 
mately united,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  the  aim  of  their 
Colleges.  These  Collegiate  Foundations  began  in  the  13th 
century,  when  the  long  strain  of  the  crusades  had  pressed  num- 
bers of  Barons  to  gain  a  supply  of  war-expenses  by  selling  fields, 
with  or  against  law,  under  the  connivance  of  the  public  fana- 
ticism. Lands,  Houses  and  solid  money,  were  the  endowments 
supplied  to  the  Colleges  by  successive  founders.  For  several 
hundred  years  they  became  commoner,  as  the  feudal  system 
broke  up.  Wolsey  began,  and  Henry  VIIL  completed,  the 
greatest  College  in  Oxford,  called  Christ  Church,  from  the 
revenues  of  confiscated  Abbey  Lands.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  systematically  excited  rich  men  to  this  among  other  forms 


of  liberality,  while  she  was  parsimonious  of  public  money.     In 
all  these  cases  the  endowments  combine  religion  with  literature 
and  science  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  stand 
as  they  did  stand,  on  exactly  the  same  footing.     I  beg  you  to 
observe  the  cardinal  fact,  that  no  founder,  no  benefactor,  in 
those  days  ever  undertook  from  his  own  mind  to  lay  down  a 
creed  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  science.     No  private  man 
imagined,  that  in  giving  his  money  to  promote  religious  teaching 
he  had  a  right  to  prescribe  what  was  true  or  false  in  religion, 
what  was  sound   or  unsound  in  morals,   and  propagate   into 
future  ages  his  personal  opinions.     This  is  a  very  modern  idea. 
The  old  Catholics  and  the  followers  of  a  reformed  creed  alike 
uuderstood   by    E-eligion   whatever    was    nationally    received. 
When  they  devoted  revenues  to  Good  Learning,  to  Virtue  and 
Religion,  they  imagined  no  private  and  personal  interpretation 
of  these  words.     Equally,  when  Professorships  were  endowed, 
whether  for  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  or,  it  may  be,  earlier 
for   Logic,  for  Church  Music,  for  Theological   learning,  called 
Divinity  ;  then  for  Astronomy,  for  Morals,  for  Mathematics,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  for  teaching  many  other  new  branches   of 
knowledge,  no  founder  presumed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
Professor.     No  private  person  was  guilty  of  such  arrogance,  as 
to  say,  ''  Because  I  give  funds  that  are  at  my  disposal,  I  require 
*'  the  Professor  to  teach  what  I  believe,  in  Astronomy,  in  Morals, 
'^  in  History,  in  Religion."     It  is  true,  that  the  Religious  teacher 
was  not  free,  for  he  was  subject  to  the  Church  and  the  National 
enactments ;  but  what  I  urge,  is, — no  fetters  were  imposed  on 
his  faith  by  the  private  will  of  a  founder  or  benefactor.     No  one 
as  yet  seems  to  have  conceived  the  preposterous  idea,  that  the 
State  is  under  a  natural  duty  and  necessity  to  enforce  on  future 
ages  that  such  doctrines  shall  be  taught  for  truth,  as  private 
persons,  by  will  or  by  deed,  choose  to  dictate.    Nay,  it  is  not  even 
now  endured  in  the  Anglican  Church.     No  private  benefactor 
can  enforce  his  private  creed  on  the  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

All  European  statesmen,  ajl  Parliaments,  I  presume,  think 
it  beneficial  to  the  public  welfare  that  Science,  Virtue  and 
Religion  be  taught ;  and  if  in  earnest  impartial  zeal  for  know- 
ledge an  individual  tie  up  property  for  intellectual  uses,  the 


State  has  regarded  this  as  praiseworthy.  Therefore  It  has 
sanctioDed,  and  the  Courts  of  law  have  enforced,  such  devotion 
of  property ;  though  it  is  not  a  natural  right  of  the  individual 
to  decide  how  money  and  lands  shall  be  used  after  his  death. 
Naturally,  all  property,  all  fruits  of  land,  belong  to  the  living, 
not  to  the  dead.  The  dying  man  can  bequeath  what  is  his,  but 
has  no  natural  right  to  dictate  how  it  shall  be  used.  He  must 
make  his  heir  as  free  to  use  it,  as  he  was  himself.  His  power 
to  tie  it  up,  and  call  on  the  State  to  enforce  his  dictations  con- 
cerning it,  is  not  natural ;  but  it  is  a  concession  made  by  the 
State  in  such  cases  as  seem  to  conduce  to  the  public  welfare. 
One  man  has  a  taste  for  Astronomy,  another  for  Greek  literature. 
He  who  would  leave  or  give  money  for  his  own  favourite  sub- 
ject, perhaps  would  not  give  it  if  it  were  liable  to  be  spent  on 
a  different  subject;  hence  the  State,  to  encourage  benefactors, 
has  allowed  them  to  indulge  their  tastes  ;  and  custom,  without 
any  statute,  established  this,  before  the  idea  arose  of  a  private 
person  dictating  a  creed  to  his  successors  according  to  his  own 
convictions.  • 

In  the  Reformation,  religion  became  complicated  with 
politics.  The  disastrous  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  made  it 
logically  undeniable  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  illegitimate. 
If  his  marriage  to  his  brother  s  widow  was  law^ful,  because  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  then  his  second  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
a  bastard ;  but  if  the  Pope  could  not  make  the  first  marriage 
lawful,  as  Archbishop  Cranmer  maintained,  then  the  firstborn 
daughter  Mary  was  a  bastard.  Each  daughter  abhorred  that 
Church  which  would  dishonour  her  birth,  though  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation  accepted  each  in  turn  as  legitimate.  After 
Elizabeth  turned  against  the  Catholics  who  had  aided  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne,  they  became  disloyal,  disaffected,  very 
dangerous,  and  at  last  treasonable;  moreover,  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Catholics  on  the  Continent  frightened  all  English 
Protestants.  Then  came  the  terrors  of  Spanish  invasion,  carry- 
ing instruments  of  torture  with  it,  while  the  Inquisition  lurked 
in  the  background.  England  was  unable  to  bear  any  public 
celebration  of  Catholic  worship,  and  of  course  all  endowment 
of  such   worship  w^as   null   and  void  in   law.     But  Elizabeth 
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infused  into  the  Reformed  National  Church,  or  retained  in  it, 
as  much  of  Catholicism  as  she  dared :  out  of  this  rose  a  new- 
disastrous  conflict  against  the  Puritans,  with  the  ultimate  ex- 
pulsion of  their  ministers  from  the  Church,  and  their  youths 
from  the  Universities.  After  the  Revolution,  which  finally 
dethroned  the  Stuarts,  English  Dissenters  attained  a  legal  tolera- 
tion ;  but  mere  toleration  did  not  suffice  for  the  education  of 
religious  ministers.  Pious  men  and  women  who  sympathized 
wdth  the  ejected,  estabhshed  funds  for  libraries,  colleges,  and 
chapels,  and  of  course  did  not  wish  these  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated and  absorbed  by  the  dominant  church ;  but  they  still 
had  no  intention  of  dictating  a  creed  to  posterity.  The  spirit  of 
their  enactments  was  this,  that  those  whose  consciences  could 
not  endure  the  fetters  imposed  by  the  ascendant  ecclesiasticism, 
should  in  these  new  establishments  find  books  for  study,  and 
instruction  in  piety.  The  trust-deeds  for  aiding  a  religious 
ministry  were  probably  worded  nearly  as  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Lady  Hewley's  fund,  in  very  vague  phrases,  such  as  "  for 
the  support  of  pious  preachers  of  the  gospel,''  without  defining 
whatj  in  the  opinion  of  the  founder,  the  gospel  was.  It  is  known 
that  some  of  the  leading  Presbyterians,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  the  National  Church,  as  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, 
softened  the  hard  lines  of  the  Catholic  creed  concerning  the 
divine  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  freer  thought 
than  the  cramping  creed  of  the  Established  Episcopalianism 
allowed.  In  that  Presbyterian  school  no  creed  was  ever  dictated 
by  trust-deeds.  As  a  consequence,  little  by  little,  it  threw  off 
first  one,  then  another  point  of  the  ascendant  orthodoxy,  until 
modern  Unitarianism  grew  up  out  of  the  Puritan  root.  This 
school  boasts  that  its  predecessors  never  tried  to  impose  a  creed 
on  posterity,  and  insists  that  it  will  not  itself  be  guilty  of  that 
folly.  As  a  result  of  their  honourable  adherence  to  this 
principle,  they  are  often  beaten  by  their  own  weapons.  A 
Unitarian  founds  a  school,  and  opens  the  management  to 
Christians  of  all  creeds  by  the  vagueness  of  his  trust-deed. 
Trinitarians  press  in,  get  the  management  into  their  own  hands, 
and  exclude  Unitarians.  A  Unitarian  lady  informed  me  that 
her  father  had  thus  three  times  been  ejected  from  schools  founded 


by  his  own  money.  By  the  extreme  narrow-mindedness  of 
English  lawyers  a  similar  gross  injustice  was  perpetrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Lady  Hewley's  fund  just  alluded  to.  It  was  a 
Presbyterian  foundation  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  It  had  been  added  to  in  successive  generations  by  fresh 
and  fresh  benefactors,  down  to  recent  times,  even  after  the 
Churches  had  become  Unitarian.  Some  people  calling  them- 
selves orthodox  prosecuted  the  trustees  for  breach  of  trust, 
because  the  existing  ministers  did  not  hold  to  Lady  Hewley's 
creed,  and  the  Judge  laid  down  that  the  phrase  "  the  gospel " 
must  be  interpreted  by  inquiring  into  Lady  Hewley's  personal 
belief,  and  that  all  the  after-benefactions  followed  the  fate  of  the 
original  endowment.  This  was  to  assume  that  every  one  is  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  desire  to  impose  his  own  creed  on  posterity, 
and  we  may  add,  has  a  natural  right  to  do  it.  As  a  result,  not 
funds  only,  but  chapels  old  and  new,  many  built  up  at  the  recent 
expense  of  avowed  Unitarians,  with  the  burying  grounds  which 
contained  the  tombs  of  parents  and  higher  ancestry,  were  by  this 
monstrous  award  taken  away  from  the  existing  holders,  and 
given — to  whom  ?  To  nobody.  The  orthodox  prosecutors  could 
not  put  forth  any  claim  to  them.  No  one  had  the  shadow  of  a 
legal  right  to  them,  when  they  were  once  taken  away  from  the 
natural  heirs  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  libraries  and  colleges 
established  by  other  founders  became  liable  to  a  similar  raid 
upon  them.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  a  most  eminent  lawyer,  pro- 
nounced in  Parliament,  that  after  this  decision  of  the  court, 
interminable  litigation  was  in  prospect :  no  one  could  now  get 
possession  of  the  property  but  barristers  and  attornies,  unless 
new  law  were  made.  This  argument  prevailed.  Though  the 
orthodox  multitude,  eager  to  ruin  the  Unitarians,  petitioned  in 
thousands  against  the  new  legislation,  Lyndhurst,  Peel,  and  I 
rejoice  to  add,  Mr.  Gladstone,  successfully  carried  an  Act  to  secure 
these  religious  endowments  for  the  party  of  freedom,  which  then 
happened  to  be  Unitarian. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Puritans  as  narrow  and 
imperious  in  their  creed,  even  when  noblest  in  personal  character ; 
and  undeniably  those  who  migrated  to  New  England  showed  this 
miserable  weakness.    Yet  in  England  it  is  to  me  very  remarkable. 
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that  the  Puritans  have  been  the  consistent  upholders  of  freedom 
in  their  successive  generations,  while  the  Independents,  who  at 
first  appeared  freer  by  far  than  the  Puritans,  have  been  the 
pernicious  originators  of  the  modern  narrowminded  idea  of  per- 
petuating creeds  by  the  private  money  of  individuals.  I  am  not 
learned  enough  in  the  history  to  know  when  this  began :  but,  to 
come  to  recent  times,  it  shocked  me  much  30  years  ago,  when  I 
was  living  in  Manchester,  that  the  Independent  Dissenters  were 
at  the  same  time  petitioning  Parliament  to  open  the  Universities 
to  persons  of  every  religion,  and  enacting  the  narrowest  and  most 
stringest  creed  for  their  new  College  near  to  this  city.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  peculiarly  English  idea  of  toleration, 
coupled  with  exclusion  from  the  national  Universities  and 
Churches,  led  to  what  may  be  called  the  connivance  of  Statesmen 
at  the  monstrosity  of  Individuals  dictating  a  creed  for  those 
after  them.  It  seemed  hard  to  exclude  them  from  the  public 
establishments,  and  not  let  them  have  an  establishment  of  their 
own,  modelled  in  their  own  way.  But  this  statement  evades  the 
true  point  of  the  matter.  If  freedom  is  to  be  conceded,  each  new 
generation  must  be  as  free  as  the  first,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned. The  State  once  thought  itself  competent  to  enact  a 
public  creed  in  religion  :  apparently  it  no  longer  holds  itself  com- 
petent if  we  judge  by  its  conduct  in  our  colonies  :  but  if  it  still 
felt  its  own  competence  for  such  a  work,  that  surely  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  undertake  to  be  a  universal  enforcer  and  per- 
petuator  of  every  man's  private  creed,  if  he  will  only  give  his 
money  for  it.  If  the  principle  be  morally  right  now,  it  must  be 
right  always  :  think  then  what  would  come  of  it,  to  every  old 
and  law-abiding  State.  All  the  superstitions  of  antiquity  would 
be  artificially  continued  in  existence.  In  India,  for  instance, 
even  if  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  population  became  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  and  mischief  of  their  polytheistic 
mythology,  the  immense  funds  of  the  Brahminical  establish- 
ments would  be  sustained  by  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
stupid  or  insincere  men,  who  were  willing  to  teach  effete  follies 
and  perform  fantastic  ceremonies.  In  such  case,  a  violent  revo- 
lution to  sweep  away  the  endowments  becomes  a  blessing.  To  say 
this,  is  to  confess  that  no  wise  State  should  allow  to  individuals 
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the  right  to  perpetuate  their  own  creed  by  the  force  of  mere 
money.  Else,  but  for  the  confiscations  of  invasion  and  lawless 
rapine,  we  might  at  this  moment  in  England  be  artificially  sus- 
taining the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Venus,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Anglosaxon  divinities  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
new  establishments  of  Mormonism  and  Spirit-Rapping  super- 
added. The  very  least  that  the  State  can  exact,  if  it  permits  any 
tying  up  of  funds  by  the  act  of  dead  men,  is,  that  the  living 
who  hold  and  enjoy  the  property  shall  be  as  free  in  a  Religious, 
as  in  an  Astronomical  or  Chemical  foundation.  A  devotion  of 
funds  to  propagate  falsehood,  is  a  public  nuisance.  The  State, 
in  its  traditional  indulgence  to  the  wills  of  founders,  never 
intended  this.  When  Professors  of  History  or  Science  are  left 
free,  discussion  promotes  Truth :  Truth  is  good  for  its  own  sake, 
and  very  fruitful  of  other  good  beyond.  But  if  Professors  of 
History  were  bound  to  teach  History  as  understood  by  com- 
paratively ignorant  founders,  all  would  call  the  foundation  a 
national  mischief — the  more  mischievous,  the  greater  the 
uniformity.  All  would  see,  that  the  State  was  wrong  in  under- 
taking to  perpetuate  the  fancies  and  follies  of  individuals,  and 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  disallow  all  endowments,  than  to 
permit  the  dictating  what  doctrines  shall  be  taught.  And  this 
practice,  as  I  have  observed,  is  with  us  a  modern  abuse,  which 
has  stealthily  come  in,  and  has  attained  a  pernicious  force  by  the 
narrowmindedness  of  recent  judges. 

Neither  in  History  nor  in  Morals  has  anyone  yet  thought  of 
dictating  a  creed  to  posterity  :  yet  in  a  Historical  Religion,  such 
as  Christianity,  History  and  Morals  are  the  avowed  foundations, — 
indeed  the  only  possible  foundations.  Catholics  tell  us,  that  we 
must  obey  the  Pope,  because  he  inherits  the  prerogatives  of  St. 
Peter.  Whence  is  this  to  be  learned  ?  From  certain  docu- 
ments, popularly  called  gospels.  Thus,  though  the  Catholic 
rests  his  faith  on  the  Church,  he  rests  his  Church  on  the  New 
Testament  writings — that  is,  on  certain  historical  documents. 
These  are  to  him  the  ultimate  basis,  as  truly  as  to  any  Pro- 
testant Bible  Christian.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  these  docu- 
ments are  late  compositions,  or  have  been  garbled  by  after- 
invention,  or  are  tainted  by  erroneous  morality,  their  power  to 
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establish  the  rule  of  St.  Peter,  or  to  sanctify  a  religion,  vanishes. 
To  prove  their  antiquity  and  genuineness  belongs  to  History ; 
to  establish  their  claim  to  be  sublime  in  morals  belongs  to 
Morality.  The  mere  name  of  Religion  must  not  be  allowed  to 
shelter  the  monstrosity  of  dictating  to  after-ages  in  History  and 
Morals.  By  universal  confession,  there  are  many  foolish  and 
vile  religions,  and  out  of  many  hostile  religions  only  one  at  most 
can  be  true.  If  the  Professors  of  History  and  Morals  must  be 
left  free,  so  must  Professors  of  what  they  call  Theology  or  Divi- 
nity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  State  must  utterly  refuse  its  aid  to  bind 
them  to  teach  what  private  founders  have  fancied  to  be  truth. 

Far  more  is  contained  in  this  proposition  (which  with  me  has 
all  the  force  of  an  Axiom),  than  at  first  appears.  Consider  the 
two  great  religious  establishments  of  Ireland,  one  of  which  must 
certainly  be,  and  both  of  which  may  be,  propagating  pernicious 
error.  Can  the  State  be  right  in  enforcing  that  both  doctrines 
shall  be  taught  ?  Or  can  it  fulfil  its  duty  by  the  evasive  plea, 
'*  We  have  permitted  the  Protestant  Church  to  regulate  its  own 
creed,  and  we  will  permit  the  Catholic  Church  to  do  so,  when- 
ever they  ask  it  of  us  ?"  Every  one  knows  that  an  Establish- 
ment which  holds  a  million  persons — nay,  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million — cannot  change  its  religious  creed  all  at  once.  The 
errors  in  it  are  detected  first  by  the  foremost  and  noblest  minds; 
and  as  soon  as  they  avow  disbelief  in  any  cardinal  point,  they 
have  always  in  past  history  been  pronounced  heretics,  and 
ejected.  Forthwith  they  lose  all  legal  power  to  modify  the  evil 
creed,  and  all  support  from  the  Church  funds.  The  inferior  and 
backward  minds  remain  masters  of  the  churches,  the  collesfes, 
the  schools,  and  the  revenues.  Each  new  attempt  to  advance 
truth  ejects  the  nobler  intellects,  and  leaves  the  residuary  church 
meaner  and  meaner,  more  certain  to  propagate  base  superstition, 
and  to  deprave  rather  than  improve  the  Church  creed.  This 
process  is  visibly  going  on  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  bishops 
complain  that  the  highest  intellects  of  the  old  universities  refuse 
to  enter  holy  orders,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  get  curates  for  the 
Church  service.  They  scrape  up  a  supply  from  inferior  insti- 
tutions. Side  by  side  with  this,  a  gaudy  and  contemptible 
Kitualism  has  grown  up,  and  the  Anglican  Church  is  made  a 
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nursery  for  bringing  back  upon  us  the  puerile  superstitions  of 
past  ages. 

In  conceding  to  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  endowments 
so  large,  while  disconnecting  it  from  the  State,  prudence  and 
foresight  would  have  reserved  independence  (in  all  pecuniary 
matters)  for  the  parts  of  the  Church — say,  for  every  separate 
Diocese.  This  would  have  been  no  restriction  of  liberty,  but  a 
strength  to  liberty ;  for  the  dioceses  would  be  left  free  to  unite 
voluntarily  and  co-operate,  and  equally  free  to  act  independently 
one  of  the  other.  The  vast  mass  of  these  establishments, 
especially  of  the  Catholic,  and  the  immense  power  wielded  in 
them  by  the  men  who  choose  to  inflame  bigotry,  make  it  im- 
possible for  serene  and  noble  intellects  to  lead  the  Church  on 
towards  higher  and  purer  truth.  Until  convulsion  comes,  the 
movement  within  has  always  been  towards  baser  and  baser 
superstitions,  in  every  National  Church  known  to  us,  whether  of 
Egypt,  Asia,  or  Europe.  The  evil  is  inherent  in  the  centralization 
of  money  and  power.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  State  permit  a 
vast  establishment  to  reform  its  own  creed ;  it  must  insist  that 
the  separate  parts  be  free  to  pursue  truth,  as  well  as  the  whole  : 
in  short,  the  State  must  view  with  a  very  evil  eye  every  widely- 
extended  and  despotic  organization  of  religion.  The  deeper  its 
roots  in  history,  so  much  the  more  pernicious  is  it  to  every  nation. 

And  here  I  do  not  think  I  transgress  the  limits  of  my  sub- 
ject, in  directing  your  attention  to  the  bitter  animosity  of  the 
best  Roman  emperors  to  the  early  Christian  Church.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  doctrine  which  offended  them,  as  the  organiza- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  that  any  ancient  statesmen  understood  the 
rights  of  individual  conscience  much  better  than  King  Henry 
VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  Cranmer.  An  average 
Roman  officer,  accustomed  to  prompt  military  obedience,  was  as 
much  irritated  at  a  Christian  refusing  to  bow  before  and  swear 
by  the  Emperor's  image,  as  a  harsh  English  magistrate  at  a 
poor  man's  refusing  to  let  his  child  be  vaccinated.  "  Conscien- 
"  tious  scruples,  forsooth  !  Your  business,  sirrah,  is  to  obey  the 
"  law,  not  to  criticize  it."  This  was  the  spirit  which  led  to  out- 
bursts of  provincial  severity  against  private  Christians.  But 
the  great  historical  persecutions,  directed  against  the  Church 
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itself  by  imperial  policy,  turned  upon  its  being  an  organization 
dangerous  to  the  State  and  opposed  to  fundamental  principles 
of  Roman  law.  Every  trade-guild  in  Rome  needed  formal  per- 
mission to  exist.  An  unauthorized  company  was  summarily 
broken  up  by  the  military  executive  ;  its  funds  were  liable  to 
be  confiscated.  It  is  stated  that  Trajan,  who  is  reckoned  among 
the  good  emperors,  broke  up  a  company  of  fire-brigades,  because 
it  had  presumed  to  exist  without  official  sanction.  Unautho- 
rized societies,  with  nocturnal  meetings  and  secret  engagements, 
fell  under  dire  suspicion  at  once ;  and  the  wider  the  area  of  the 
organization,  the  more  formidable  it  seemed.  The  Church 
revenues  were  often  seized,  and  Church  buildings  destroyed  or 
taken  away,  as  belonging  to  an  unlawful  society.  But  when  it 
appeared  that  Christians  paid  to  their  bishop  or  to  some 
distant  chief  bishop  more  obedience  and  veneration  than  to 
the  imperial  officers,  the  Emperors  became  frightened,  and  fear 
is  of  all  passions  most  cruel.  An  empire  within  an  empire,  was 
to  their  minds  unendurable.  Of  course  I  do  not  defend, — I  do  not 
even  excuse, — the  violences  which  they  used.  Roman  mihtary 
rule  was  in  most  things  coarse  and  crude,  and  very  fierce  when  re- 
sisted. But  the  history  itself  shows  that  their  instinct  rightly  pre- 
saged the  dangerous  power  to  which  a  Church  would  grow,  when 
its  chief  officers  commanded  the  consciences  of  (perhaps)  millions, 
and  its  branches  overspread  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  time  when  its  organization  under  bishops  and 
metropolitans  was  perfected,  superstition  grew  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously. It  is  no  mere  sarcasm  of  historians,  but  a  visible 
fact,  that  controversy  on  metaphysical  subtleties  became  ever 
more  active  and  fiercer,  that  the  less  rational  opinion  was  always 
triumphant,  and  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  a  sure  instinct 
took  that  side  of  a  controversy  which  favoured  their  power. 
The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  religious  endowments  led 
to  battle  and  bloodshed  among  Christians ;  bludgeons,  carried 
by  troops  of  sturdy  monks,  were  a  potent  influence  in  ecclesias- 
tical Councils.  In  all  these  events  we  see  abundant  reason, 
why  the  State,  however  tolerant  of  private  opinion  and  of  free 
preaching,  should  be  stern  in  prohibiting  the  tying  up  of  pro- 
perty to   swell   the   power   of  a  widely -extended  corporation, 
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dangerous  because  centralized.  The  old  tale  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  to  this  day.  In  the  last  50  years  Mexico  has 
been  kept  in  misery  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  through  their 
vast  estates.  When  the  President  Juarez  at  length  passed  a  law 
to  confiscate  these,  the  late  emperor  Louis  Napoleon, — in  part  to 
win  the  French  clergy, — sent  French  armies  to  butcher  patriotic 
Mexicans  and  impose  the  emperor  Maximilian  on  their  necks 
And  what  did  this  Maximilian  do  in  his  short  tenure  of 
power.  He  confirmed  the  confiscations,  as  essentially  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  Mexico  now  the  law  dis- 
allows all  ecclesiastical  rents  of  land,  and  limits  the  possession 
of  land  to  just  so  much  as  a  church  edifice  requires. 

History  tells  what  fierce  wars  the  German  Emperors  had  to 
fight  against  the  Popes  for  the  religious  endowments.     Princes 
first  committed  the  error  (whether  in  ignorance  or  in  religious 
enthusiasm   or    from     crooked    policy)    of    aggrandizing    the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and   afterwards  suffered  for   the  mistake. 
Two  vile  emperors  have  thus  greatly  cursed  Europe,  in  crises  at 
which  she  was  shaking  herself  free.     First,  Charles  of  Ghent, 
commonly   called   the    Emperor    Charles   V. — the   source   and 
head  of  modern  political  misery, — had  so  little  piety  or  reverence 
or  scruple,  that  he  sent  his  general  to  storm  Rome,  who  sub- 
jected the  unhappy  inhabitants  to  the  worst  atrocities  and  shut 
up  the  Pope  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Thereupon  the  Emperor, 
instead   of    setting  the  Pope  free  and  rebuking    his    general, 
ordered  public  prayers  for  the  Pope's  deliverance.     After  thus 
insulting  and  taming  him,  he  gave  his  whole  force  to  crush  the 
Protestants,  and  left  to  his  son  Philip  the  Second  example  and 
counsels  of  persecution  which  led  to  the  Forty  Years  War  of 
Holland  and  the  utter  ruin  of  Spain.     But  everywhere  with  the 
higher  ecclesiastics  the  battle  really  turned  on  the  rich  endow- 
ments :  covetousness  inflamed  bigotry. — The  other  vile  emperor 
was   Napoleon  I.,  who  also   treated   the   Pope  with    summary 
violence,   and   was   wholly  void  of  religion  ;    yet  restored  the 
French  clergy  for  his  own  schemes,  when  France  had  unlearned 
reverence  for  them.     His  policy  first,  next  that  of  his  nephew, 
has   enabled   the  ecclesiastical   power   to  grow   up  again  into 
strength,  when  it  was  all  but  crushed.     The  Austrian  House, 
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while  it  continued  despotic,  consistently  fostered  the  Papal 
power :  nor  can  we  quite  excuse  the  Prussian  rulers  or  our  own 
well-meaning  ministries.  The  late  king  of  Prussia  had  a  great 
fondness  for  ecclesiastical  management,  and  fancied  he  had  a 
genius  for  it :  among  other  things  he  made  concessions  to  the 
Pope  which  have  only  quite  of  late  been  retracted,  because  they 
were  found  to  be  mischievous.  The  Frankfort  Parliament  in 
1848  would  have  carried  out  an  ecclesiastical  policy  as  vehement 
as  did  Switzerland  against  "  Ultramontane"  influence  ;  but  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  for  its  own  purposes,  then  chose  to  flatter 
"  Ultramontanism  "  ;  of  which  they  now  reap  the  fruits.  The 
English  Prime  Minister  now  understands  that  a  great  conflict  is  in 
prospect  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  powers.  The  same 
will  certainly  happen  ten  times  agaiia  if  the  civil  power  permit 
the  tying  up  of  property  to  aggrandize  an  enormous  centralized 
corporation. 

But  I  fear  some  of  my  hearers  are  becoming  impatient,  and 
saying  in  their  hearts,  "  We  had  expected  the  lecturer  to  speak 
of  the  Anglican  and  Scotch  Establishments."  Well,  to  them  at 
last  I  come. — For  a  while,  the  Liberation  Society  attracted  but 
a  fraction  of  Nonconformists.  Now,  they  appear  so  to  have 
rallied  to  it,  that  the  Society  fancies  itself  strong  enough  to 
impose  on  the  next  Liberal  Ministry  as  a  cardinal  policy  Dis- 
endowment  and  Disestablishment  of  the  National  Churches. 
What  have  I  to  say  to  this  ?  Be  patient  with  me,  when  I  say, 
''  They  deplorably  fall  short  of  their  just  aim,  and  do  not  under- 
stand their  own  position."  They  forget  that  they  are  themselves 
in  slavery  to  Trust  Deeds,  though  their  late  eminent  minister,  Mr. 
Binney,  plainly  told  them  so.  They  seem  to  assume  that  an 
individual  has  a  natural  right  to  dictate  a  creed  to  future  ages, 
if  only  he  will  give  money  for  it.  They  suppose  the  evil  of 
national  religious  endowments  to  consist  barely  in  the  fact  that 
the  revenues  come  from  a  public  source.  But  the  evil  depends 
on  a  creed  being  enforced:  in  comparison  to  this,  the  questiou, 
in  what  source  the  revenues  originated,  is  quite  secondary.  In 
a  steady  law-abiding  nation,  serious  and  religiously  disposed, 
.religious  funds  are  always  likely  to  accumulate  by  new  bene- 
factions in  each  generation.     If  the  State  once  allow  trust-deeds 
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to  dictate  a  creed,  the  evil  is  ever  on  the  increase.  The  first 
thing  that  the  English  Nonconformists,  in  my  judgment,  have  to 
do,  is  to  strive  for  a  short  simple  law  declaring  every  clause 
which  dictates  a  creed  in  every  Trust  Deed  to  be  ipso  facto  null 
and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the  principles 
of  morality ;  one  may  add, — as  never  intended  by  the  State. 
Every  endowment  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
trustees,  notwithstanding  such  law.  Existing  ministers  and 
existing  congregations  would  suffer  no  deprivation.  No  change 
would  be  made  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  power  lies,  of 
electing  or  deposing  a  religious  teacher.  Simply  a  portion  of 
freedom  would  be  added  to  men  honourably  searching  for  truth, 
and  a  dangerous  weapon  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bigoted. 

What  has  been  said  already  will  show  that  I  do  not  think 
such  an  enactment  is  all  that  is  wanted  :  but  it  is  the  first  step 
for  Nonconformists  to  take.  Let  them  set  their  own  house  in 
order  before  they  assail  their  neighbours.  They  cannot  succeed, 
unless  they  have  a  complete  unanimity  of  all  Liberals  ;  but 
many  Liberals  think  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney  that  their  trust 
deeds  are  very  illiberal.  If  doctrines  cannot  stand  and  prevail  by 
the  native  force  of  truth  and  free  discussion,  do  they  expect  to  nail 
them  down  by  force  of  money  ?  or,  can  they  hope  for  any 
spiritual  benefit  from  the  attempt  ?  By  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  our  public  churches  before  passing  a  law  against 
the  creed-restrictions  of  Nonconformist  trust-deeds,  the  diffi- 
culty of  true  reform  will  be  greatly  increased.  At  present, 
the  whole  weight  of  Irish  Protestant  Episcopalianism  will  be 
against  it  ;  but,  before  that  Church  was  disestablished,  it  would 
have  been  neutral  or  favourable  to  the  measure.  So  probably 
would  be  the  Established  Churches  of  this  island  now ;  but,  if 
disestablished  after  the  Irish  precedent,  the  liberal  fraction  in 
them  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  corporate  instinct,  which  will 
feel  the  measure  as  directed  against  itself;  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  resistance  in  all  three  kingdoms  will  make 
that  reform  which  is  most  necessary  impossible.  To  divide  the 
Liberal  party  by  pressing  for  disestablishment,  is  to  repeat  the 
error  by  which  they  broke  up  Earl  Grey's  powerful  majority, 
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forty  years  ago.  They  do  not  go  far  enough  to  attain  a  sound 
principle.  They  cannot  excite  any  pure  enthusiasm  for  religious 
freedom.  But  by  carrying  a  law  to  annul  all  creed-restrictions 
in  trust-deeds,  they  will  give  prominence  to  the  great  and  vital 
principle  which  the  Germans  call  freedom  of  learning.  Truly 
it  is  absurd  for  the  laity  to  be  free  and  the  clergy  or  ministers 
to  be  in  bonds  ;  to  expect  fruitful  and  faithful  teaching  from 
men,  who  are  bound  under  heavy  penalties  not  to  search  for 
truth,  but  to  conform  to  prescribed  opinions.  Every  Church  in 
the  present  day  is  sure  to  contain  two  parties,  Conservative  and 
Proo^ressive  :  but  the  most  Conservative  amono^  Nonconformists 
make  no  pretensions  to  infallibility.  All  remember  the  fact 
with  which  Romanists  taunt  them, — the  recency  of  their  origin  ; 
and  they  are  more  disposed  to  boast,  than  to  be  ashamed,  that 
their  Church  was  born  under  the  imputation  of  heresy  and 
schism.  Wh}^  should  they  suppose  that  their  sect  has  attained 
final  truth  ?  The  idea  has  no  plausibility.  All  that  reasonable 
Nonconformists,  when  most  Conservative,  can  contend  for,  is, 
that  no  rash  spirit  shall  be  able  to  disorder  a  congregation. 
Now  in  the  democratic  Churches  the  danger  of  this  is  almost 
nothing.  In  them  Conservatism  ordinarily  prevails,  because 
the  less  cultivated  minds  are  less  active  and  worse  informed. 
Innovation  always  begins  with  the  more  educated,  and  every 
congregation  is  apt  to  be  a  clog  on  their  progress.  Very  eminent 
preachers  carry  a  congregation  with  them,  or  attract  it  to  them 
by  natural  selection ;  but  the  former  process  is  generally 
difficult ;  so  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  fear  lest  teachers,  if  delivered 
from  Trust-imposed  creeds,  should  fail  of  sustaining  the  pastoral 
relation  by  running  fast  and  far  ahead  of  their  flocks. 

If  once  the  fetters  of  Nonconformist  Trust-deeds  were 
legally  removed,  things  would  be  ripe  for  a  second  move, 
against  too  great  a  magnitude  and  stiffness  in  religious 
organization.  To  begin  with  the  Established  Church  ;  it  seems 
to  me  every  way  natural  and  ]'easonable,  to  insist  that  (as  above 
said  of  Ireland)  each  Diocese  should  have  independent  internal 
freedom,  so  that  any  one  separately  could  reform  itself.  Of 
course  Archbishoprics  should  be  at  once  abolished.  The  difficulty 
is  immense,  perhaps  insuperable,  if  the  legislature  have  to  settle 
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wLo  are  Church  members  and  what  their  relative  power.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  know  the  very  best  method  of  making  Eeligious 
Endowments  beneficial  and  not  noxious;  beneficialin  the  sense  in 
which  endowments  for  Astronomy  or  History  are  confessed  to  be 
beneficial.  But  I  have  long  seemed  to  myself  to  see  simple 
measures  which  would  be  at  least  a  great  improvement,  and  a 
foundation  for  improvements  beyond.  First,  to  rescind  the 
subscription  of  the  39  Articles  and  the  declaration  of  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  in  the  book  of  "  Common 
Prayer." — Every  one  who  knows  the  sharp  and  irreconcilable  diver- 
sities of  opinion  and  even  hostilities  among  the  clergy,  ought  to 
see  that  the  maintaining  of  these  subscriptions  by  a  lay-Parlia- 
ment is  a  blunder  as  bad  as  a  crime.  On  their  removal,  the 
Divinity  Professors  in  the  Universities  would  teach  freely,  and 
could  afford  to  study  fruitfully. — Next,  inasmuch  as  the 
Liturgies  may  and  must  contain  passages  distressing  to  the 
consciences  of  one  or  other  clergyman,  every  Bishop  should 
separately  have  free  power  to  concede  relaxations,  on  being 
requested  by  a  minister  in  his  diocese.  A  vote  of  the  Commons 
to  the  effect,  that  "  it  is  hurtful  to  the  State  and  unjust  to  the 
clergy,  to  lay  penalties  on  conscientious  inquiry,"  would  be  very 
influential  on  many  bishops ;  especially  if  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  resistance  would  add  power  to  the  party  of  disestablish- 
ment. The  new  generation,  lay  and  clerical,  would  then  grow 
up  freer  and  wiser.  Each  Bishop  also  should  be  authorized  to 
admit  as  clergy  or  as  occasional  preachers  in  his  diocese,  without 
re-ordination,  all  disseiiting  ministers  who  seemed  to  him  worthy 
and  competent.  The  bishops  themselves,  relieved  from  subscrip- 
tions, w^ould  share  somewhat  in  the  new  sentiment,  and  become 
more  liberal.     After-reforms  would  surely  follow. 

I  just  now  alluded  to  the  violences  of  Roman  Emperors 
against  Christians,  especially  of  the  8rd  and  4th  century.  But 
their  worst  is  small,  compared  to  the  continuous  atrocities  of  the 
Catholic  Church  against  heretics  and  recusants.  Why  ?  Certainly 
not  because  the  Scriptures  held  sacred  by  Christians  teach 
persecution,  but  because  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  vast  or- 
ganized and  centralized  institution,  which  made  the  imposition 
of  its  creed  the  paramount  object.     These  are  the  two  matters  to 
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which  the  policy  of  every  State  ought  to  be  implacably  hostile. 
When  Protestants  have  purified  Protestantism  from  the  deadly  sin 
(most  unchristian,  as  I  believe,)  of  esteeming  opinion  more  than 
character,  and  fostering  mutual  repulsion,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  coalesce  in  clipping  the  wings  and  drawing  the  talons  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Of  course  all  enactments  against  clauses  in 
Trust-deeds  to  enforce  creeds,  would  legally  apply  to  them  as 
well  as  to  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  but  the  effect  would  be 
very  small.  Their  trust-deeds  give  endowments  to  the  "Holy 
Catholic  Church  "  (I  suppose)  with  no  mention  of  a  creed.  I 
see  no  other  mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  body  than  by  jealously 
limiting  the  mass  of  property  which  a  single  body  of  trustees 
can  hold,  and  enacting  that  each  trust  shall  be  legally  inde- 
pendent and  irresponsible  to  any  authority  but  a  civil  law- 
court.  This  also  would  be  of  little  effect  at  present,  while  all 
cling  together  as  they  do.  But  the  strength  of  Rome  has  long 
lain  in  the  fact,  that  Protestants  foster  all  the  seeds  of  her 
errors  in  their  own  bosom.  After  we  have  cast  them  out,  and 
have  established  sincere  freedom  and  mutual  charity,  based  on 
universal  justice,  the  strength  of  Romanism  will  wither,  and  all 
the  pious  everywhere  will  recognize  in  one  another  a  common 
faith  and  common  brotherhood. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  see  no  fault  whatever  in  Religious 
Endowments  any  more  than  in  Endowments  for  Science ;  if  on  the 
one  hand  they  do  not  fetter  the  mind,  and  on  the  other  do  not 
vest  a  concentrated  power  in  the  hands  that  distribute  them. 
I  repeat :  These  are  the  two  points  against  which  the  State  has 
to  guard.  I  believe,  our  old  Parliaments  in  their  laws  of 
Mortmain  forbade  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  That  our  modern  Parliaments  have  allowed  the 
pernicious  usurpation  of  dictating  religious  creeds,  is  not 
honourable  to  their  vigilance  or  discernment.  Instead  of  the 
Act  suggested  by  the  award  in  the  matter  of  thp  Lady  Hewley 
fund,  the  proper  measure  seems  to  have  been  a  declaratory  law 
against  creed-dictation.  But  we  must  thank  the  promoters  of 
that  Act,  rather  than  criticize  them.  They  did  what  they  could. 
The  narrowness  of  the  English  mind  was  chiefly  to  blame. 
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